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A History of 
WAITE AMULET MINES, LIMITED 


The Township of Rouyn, in Northwestern Quebec, 
was an active exciting place in the spring of 1924. 
During the previous autumn and winter, diamond drill- 
ing on the Horne mining claims, which were under 
option to a new exploration company, Noranda Mines 
Ltd., had revealed high grade copper sulphide ore 
with a high gold content. This news brought an influx 
of experienced, keen prospectors to Rouyn from the 
Ontario side of the border. Like Ed Horne, they had 
been prospecting for gold but at Rouyn they were 
also on the lookout for base metals. It was virgin 
territory and they staked claims around the Horne 
property and spread out looking at outcrops in all 
directions. 


Joe and Peter McDonough and William O’Reilly 
found an interesting prospect in Duprat and Dufresnoy 
Townships about six miles north of Rouyn and staked 
five claims. In the same area, a mile and a half to the 
north, Tom Montgomery and his son staked six claims. 
Tom was an experienced prospector and was working 
for Col. Chas. Ackerman of Peterborough and J. H. C. 
(“Ike”) Waite, a mining engineer who graduated from 
Toronto University in 1912. The latter was in charge of 
the work being done by Noranda on the Horne claims. 


Fred Connell of Haileybury, a mining engineer from 
Queen’s University, saw Montgomery’s ground and 
obtained an option on it for Alphonse Paré, a mining 
engineer from McGill University and a nephew of 
Noah A. Timmins of Montreal, the President of 
Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines, Ltd. Paré and 
Timmins had been attracted to the developments in 
Rouyn and were anxious to acquire ground. 


J. H.C. WAITE 


WAITE—ACKERMAN—MONTGOMERY MINES LTD. 


By 1925, Timmins had been invited to become a 
Director of Noranda and in 1926, the Hollinger com- 
pany loaned $3 million to Noranda to help develop the 
Horne mine and build a smelter. In 1927 James Y. 
Murdoch, the President of Noranda, made a deal with 


Timmins for the Montgomery claims. Noranda then 
incorporated Waite-Ackerman-Montgomery Mines, 
Ltd. to acquire these claims with a capitalization of 
2,000,000 shares in which 1,000,000 shares went to 
Timmins plus 540,000 shares to compensate for work 
done on the property at a price of 25¢ per share. 
Timmins settled with Connell for a finder’s fee of 
80,000 shares, with Waite and Ackerman for 50,000 
shares, and Montgomery received 20,000 shares. 
Under the deal, Noranda acquired all Timmins’ stock 
together with the latter’s interest in Aldermac Mines 
Ltd. for 144,000 shares of Noranda which were then 
valued at $15 per share. Noranda also purchased the 
remaining Waite-Ackerman-Montgomery treasury 
shares for 25¢ each and held 80% of the company. 


The Waite-Ackerman-Montgomery Directors were: 
Jas. Y. Murdoch (1890-1962)— President 

N. A. Timmins (1867-1936) — Montreal 

J. H. C. Waite (1888-1950) — Toronto 

F. M. Connell (1884- ) — Toronto 

S. C. Thomson (1880-1940) — New York 


R. V. Porritt, a young engineer with Noranda, was 
appointed Mine Manager of the new company in 
1927. Dick Porritt graduated from McGill University 
in 1922 and after experience at the Dome Mine in 
Porcupine and with the British America Nickel Co. 
near Sudbury, joined Noranda in 1926. He reported 
that shallow diamond drilling at the Montgomery 
claims indicated 455,000 tons of ore averaging 2.4% 
copper and 8.6% zinc, which could all be extracted 
above a depth of 185 feet. So Porritt installed a small 
mining plant and sank a two compartment shaft to 200 
feet. The CNR built a three mile rail spur to the mine 
and the Quinze Power Co. installed a power line. A 
magnetometric survey was made by an American firm 
which had done a similar job for the Victoria Syn- 
dicate on the Murray claim (Quemont mine) adjoining 
the Horne property. In each case, this was no help. 

The Noranda smelter began to treat high grade cop- 
per sulphide ore from the Horne mine in December 
1927. The Waite ore could be brought to the smelter 
by rail but the valuable zinc content was, of course, 
not recoverable in the smelter. Ore shipments began 
in August 1928 and 9,000 tons were sent to the smel- 
ter, averaging 6.2% copper and 3.5% zinc. Porritt 
deepened the shaft to 700 ft. in 1929 and shipped 
some 42,000 tons of ore averaging 8.1% copper, 4.9% 
zinc and 2 oz. silver. The price of copper was 18¢ per 
lb. Revenue amounted to $1,780,000 and net earn- 
ings were $485,000. The Company's stock was listed 
on The Standard Stock and Mining Exchange, 
Toronto. Porritt married in 1929 and brought his young 
bride to the “honeymoon cabin” on the Waite 
property. 

The depression was under way in 1930 and with the 
price of copper at 12¢ per Ib., only 21,000 tons of 


noranda Ofoup 


Waite-Ackerman-Montgomery ore were shipped to 
the smelter. Noranda purchased a further 10,500 
shares on the market at $2.20 per share. Estimated 
ore reserves at the year end amounted to 446,000 
tons averaging 5.9% copper plus 300,000 tons aver- 
aging 11.5% zinc. In 1931 Porritt deepened the shaft 
to 1000 ft. but with copper at 8¢ per Ib., no mining 
was done and the mine was closed in May 1932. 
However, the balance sheet showed a surplus of 
$438,000. The copper price continued to fall to 5¢ 
per Ib. while zinc went down to 3.25¢ per Ib. 


Rodgers Peale of Harvard University presented a 
paper at the annual meeting of The Canadian Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgy in Ottawa in 1931 entitled 
“The Geology of The Waite-Ackerman-Montgomery 
Ore Deposit.” A copy is in the Noranda Archives. 


AMULET MINES LIMITED 


Joe McDonough and his partners sold their zinc- 
copper prospect, just south of the Montgomery pro- 
perty, to Major Russell Popham and Senator J. H. 
Rainville of Montreal in 1925. They engaged Carl 
Erickson, who had been working for Ike Waite at the 
Horne Mine, to examine these interesting claims in 
Jan. 1926. McDonough and his various prospecting 
partners later established a record of very successful 
achievements in Quebec and Ontario. His final in- 
terest was the Madsen Gold Mines at Red Lake, On- 
tario. He died in 1962. 

Erickson went on a honeymoon and Ken. A. 
MacPhadyen took over the development of the Mc- 
Donough claims in 1927. He soon had five diamond 
drills probing the shallow flat orebodies and drove 
two adits into the 150 ft. hill. Some 16 drill holes 
caused stock market excitement and a shaft was sunk 
350 ft. He outlined three flat lying orebodies on top 
of volcanic flows. The uppermost was 30 ft. thick and 
contained 75,000 tons which averaged 15.6% zinc 
and 3.6% copper. The two lower orebodies, 23 ft. and 
28 ft. thick, contained more copper than zinc. Fifty 
tons of representative ore were sent to W. B. Timm, 
Department of Mines, Ottawa for metallurgical testing. 
Popham incorporated Amulet Mines in Nov. 1927 
with a capitalization of 3,000,000 shares. He and Mac- 
Phadyen were also associated in the same capacities 
with Area Mines Ltd. which held some 28 claims 
nearby and at one point, had an option on the heavily 
overburdened Amulet claim at Turcotte Lake. 

The Amulet Directors were: 

R. E. Popham 

Leslie McEwen 

*J. |. Rankin (1877-1961) 


— President 
— Vice President 
— Vice President 


N. A. Timmins — Montreal 
D. B. Rochester — Ottawa 
Paul Galibert — Montreal 


*an early associate of N. A. Timmins and later a 
Director of Noranda. 

At Timmins’ suggestion, Alan MacKay of Alderson, 
MacKay & Armstrong, mine consultants of Montreal, 
became General Manager and J. G. ‘Jock’ MacGregor 
was engaged as geologist in 1927 and again in 1929. 
MacKay’s partner, Dr. Paul Armstrong, acted as geol- 


ogist while MacGregor was employed at the Mandy 
Mine near Flin Flon, Manitoba in 1928. 


Allan J. Anderson of Toronto, who had been with 
the United Verde Extension Co. when they examined 
the Murray (Quemont) property, replaced Mac- 
Phadyen as Mine Manager in 1928. Drifting on the 
250 ft. level and diamond drilling indicated four 
orebodies containing 434,000 tons averaging 2.8% 
copper, 10.6% zinc and 2.8 oz. silver worth $23 per 
ton. At the current prices of 14¢ copper, 6¢ zinc, 55¢ 
silver and $20 gold this gave a gross value of 
$10,110,000. The maximum depth of the ore seemed 
to be only 500 ft. but a 1500 ft. drill hole was put down 
for geological information. 


By Sept. 1928, 2,500,000 treasury shares had been 
sold and there was $240,000 on hand with $50,000 
owing to the Royal Bank. However, additional financ- 
ing would be required to build a mill and put the mine 
into production. 


In 1929 Walter E. Segsworth, an active mining en- 
gineer from the Michigan School of Mines with expe- 
rience at Cobalt, succeeded Alan MacKay as General 
Manager. Allan Anderson had also resigned as Mine 
Manager and was succeeded by Jay Tuttle from the 
Granby Consolidated Mine, British Columbia. All were 
very competent men. 


J. D. MCDONOUGH 


THE AMULET MILL 


In April 1929, with zinc at 6.8¢ per Ib. and copper 
back up to 15¢, the Amulet Directors decided to build a 
300 ton mill and arranged for a spur from the Canadian 
National Railway to the mill site. The General 
Engineering Co. of Salt Lake City was invited to design 
and build the mill and William G. Hubler was engaged 
as Mill Superintendent. The estimated cost of the mill, 
railway spur and underground development was 
$700,000. They proceeded to offer treasury stock on 
the basis of one new share for each 6 shares held, ata 
price of $1.25 per share, to raise some $520,000. 
Then in Sept. 1929, further encouragement was 
supplied with the discovery of the ‘F’ orebody 
estimated to contain about 145,000 tons of 8.9% zinc 
and 4.1% copper. 


Russell Popham died in Nov. 1929 in his early forties 
and F. M. ‘Fred’ Connell, who was also a Director of 
Waite-Ackerman-Montgomery, became President. J. 
H. C. ‘Ike’ Waite, Toronto and the Hon. J. L. Perron, 
Montreal also joined the Board. 


Just before the stock market crash, with copper at 
14¢ U.S., the Amulet began to look important. In 
Feb. 1930, Segsworth and Arthur Notman, a well- 
known consulting engineer of New York, visited 
the Consolidated Mining and Smeiting Co.’s opera- 
tion at Trail, B.C. in regard to the sale of zinc con- 
centrate. They even had in mind the possibility of 
establishing an electrolytic zinc refinery on the St. 
Lawrence River. Another $65,000 was borrowed from 
the Royal Bank and 4000 treasury shares were sold 
through N. C. Urquhart & Co., Toronto at $1.45 
per share. 


W. E. SEGSWORTH 


The General Engineering Co. mill started up on time 
in April 1930, just as the price of zinc fell to 4.5¢ and 
copper to under 12¢ per Ib. The Royal Bank loan was 
raised to $150,000 and Noranda agreed to loan 
$250,000 against Amulet copper concentrate 
shipments to its smelter. Bill Hubler presented a paper 
at the annual meeting of The Canadian Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgy in Ottawa in 1931 entitled 
“Amulet Flotation Mill Practice.” 


Jay Tuttle resigned as Manager in July 1930 and 
was replaced by A. J. Keast, a competent hard nosed 
Australian who, after winning the Military Medal in 
World War I, attended the Michigan School of Mines 
and graduated as a mining engineer in 1923. He later 
returned to Australia to manage one of its largest 
mining companies. Jim Keast promptly got the ‘F’ 
orebody into production treating high grade zinc at 
300 tons milled per day, but the base metal market 
was a shambles. Some 11,000 tons of zinc concen- 
trate shipped to Quebec were sold overseas to net 
$55,000 but the stockpile at the mill continued to 
accumulate. 


Amulet’s financial status became very critical and 
Fred Connell spoke to President Murdoch of Noranda 
about a mortgage loan on the property. Prominent 
Montreal Lawyer, Frank B. Common, an associate of 


N. A. Timmins, replaced the late Hon. J. L. Perron on 
the Board. By the year end, Connell arranged the sale 
of $300,000 first mortgage 7% bonds with Murdoch. 
These replaced the expired Noranda loan on copper 
concentrate shipments. 


In May 1931, with zinc selling at under 4¢ and copper 
at 8¢ per Ib. and only $4,600 cash on hand, the Amulet 
mine was closed. Ore reserves were estimated at 
527,000 tons averaging 11.8% zinc, 3.1% copper and 
2.4 oz. silver. Keast left, but Segsworth continued his 
association until June 1932 when a fire destroyed the 
mine buildings at ‘F’ shaft. At this point, with zinc ata 
low of 3.25¢ per Ib. and the Canadian dollar worth 
only 88¢ U.S., Murdoch and Connell began to consider 
amerger of Amulet and Waite-Ackerman-Montgomery. 
Noranda consented to an extension of maturity of the 
Amulet first mortgage bonds. 


WAITE AMULET MINES, LIMITED 


In August 1933, the new Dominion chartered 
3,000,000 share company was incorporated. Waite- 
Ackerman-Montgomery received 2,000,000 shares, 
the same as its old shares outstanding. Amulet’s 
1,000,000 shares were issued to its shareholders on 
the basis of one new share for each 3 shares of Amulet. 
In addition to its Waite-Ackerman-Montgomery share 
holding, Noranda turned in 230,000 Amulet shares for 
76,667 shares of the new company. 


Both properties remained closed due to the low 
metal prices and the shafts filled with water. Copper 
hit a low of 4.7¢ in the first quarter of 1934 rising to an 
average of 7.8¢ per Ib. in 1935 and 9.5¢ in 1936. 
Meanwhile, the price of gold had finally increased 
from $20.67 to $35 U.S. per ounce. 


The original Waite Amulet Directors were: 


J. Y. Murdoch, K.C. — President 

J. H. C. Waite — Toronto 

Col. C. H. Ackerman — Peterborough 
J. |. Rankin — Montreal 
S.C. Thomson — New York 


H. W. Chadbourne (1882-1950) — New York 
A. L. Ellsworth (1883-1950) — Toronto 


Noah A. Timmins died suddenly in 1936, having made 
a great contribution to the mining industry in Canada. 
He was succeeded by his friend and financial adviser, 
Jack Rankin, who had been on the Amulet Board. Ike 
Waite had been on both Boards. Thomson and 
Chadbourne were the original Managing Directors of 
Noranda; Al Ellsworth was a Noranda Director and 
President of the British American Oil Co. 


T. E. Little (1903-1977) was appointed Manager of 
the combined operation in 1937. Tom graduated from 
The University of Toronto in mining engineering in 
1928 and began his career with Noranda at the Horne 
mine the following year. 


The Amulet ‘F’ shaft was provided with a new head 
frame, hoist, etc. and re-opened in mid-1937 with the 
Waite mine following suit. The export price of copper 
was then 16¢ per Ib. but fell to 9.9¢ in December, 
while the price of zinc ranged from 7¢ down to 3.5¢ 


per lb. during the same period. In 1937 some 12,800 
tons of 13.2% direct smelting copper ore were shipped 
from the Waite mine to the Noranda smelter together 
with 7000 tons of copper concentrate from the Amulet 
mill, and 6000 tons of zinc concentrate were shipped 
to Belgium. 


Ore reserves at the Waite mine amounted to 
455,000 tons of 5.8% copper and 300,000 tons of 
11.5% zinc. The Amulet ore reserve tonnage was al- 
most the same but the grade averaged 2.6% copper, 
10.7% zinc, 2.3 oz. silver and 0.04 oz. gold. The price 
of copper in the first quarter was 14.4¢ per Ib. and 
10.4¢ in the fourth quarter. The operation for 1937 
resulted in a small loss after mine development ex- 
pense. The price for copper in 1938 continued at 10¢ 
per Ib. Over 19,000 tons of stockpiled zinc concen- 
trate produced in the Amulet mill from ‘F’ shaft ore 
were sold for delivery in Antwerp. The price was only 
5¢ per Ib. but rising. 


R. V. PORRITT 


Hon. J. E. Perrault (1863-1948), previously Quebec 
Minister of Mines and a new Noranda Director, 
succeeded Col. Ackerman on the Board in 1938. 
Perrault had visited the property in 1924. Oliver Hall 
(1880-1954) replaced Sam Thomson, deceased, in 
1940. The Directors established an Employees’ Group 
Insurance and Savings Plan under which the Com- 
pany would match employee contributions of $6 per 
month and provide $1000 free insurance. 


Anew 1000 ton mill, whose flowsheet was prepared 
at Noranda by C. G. McLachlan (1896-) and Lyle Ames 
(1905-), was drawn up by General Engineering Co., 
Toronto and built by the local contractor, Hill-Clark- 
Francis Ltd. It was located beside the old Amulet 
mill. Keith Ralston, from Noranda, was the first Mill 
Superintendent. 


These expenditures were financed by the sale of 
300,000 treasury shares at $6 per share underwritten 
by Noranda. This raised Waite Amulet’s capitalization 
to over $3,500,000. Noranda bought 27,800 shares 
on the market in Nov. 1938 at $4.75 per share; 17,700 
in Feb. 1939 for $7.40 per share; and 197,000 shares 
were acquired in April under the warranty at $6 per 
share. Noranda’s holding was increased to about 65%. 


‘LOWER A’ OREBODY 


Jock MacGregor, then the geologist for Ventures 
Limited, became interested in a highly altered lava 
bed on Venture’s Lake Dufault property just east of 
the Amulet boundary line. This rock contained 
rounded inclusions and was locally referred to as dal- 
mationite or ‘spotted dog’. MacGregor felt that it 
evidenced close proximity of ore. He interested the 
esteemed Thayer Lindsley, the President of Ventures, 
in this theory and they put down a drill hole close to 
the Amulet boundary in late 1937. This picked up 
dalmationite but no ore. 


Early in 1938, Dr. Peter Price, Chief Geologist for 
Noranda in Quebec, who had been authorized by 
Noranda’s General Manager, Ernest Hibbert to have 
one drill free for wildcat drilling at Waite Amulet, 
spotted a drill hole about 50 ft. from the Amulet-Lake 
Dufault boundary. This intersected dalmationite and 
the spectacular ‘Lower A’ orebody. Subsequent 
drilling indicated that this ‘Lower A’ orebody contained 
approximately 1,150,000 tons of ore averaging 5.6% 
copper and 5.7% zinc. When the new orebody had 
been horizontally delimited, it was found to straddle 
the boundary line, with well over 90% of the ore lying 
within the Amulet property. 


Little sank two shafts at the new orebody: the main 
‘Central’ shaft near the mill and a smaller ventilation 
‘A’ shaft. These were connected by a 2000 ft. drift 
on the 1000 ft. level. 


THE WAR STARTS 


The London Metal Exchange closed on Aug. 31, 
1939. Prior to the outbreak of war, Waite Amulet had 
entered into an agreement with the British Ministry of 
Supply for the sale of 80% of its copper production at 
the prevailing price of 10.04¢ per Ib., fob Montreal, 
plus cost escalation. The new mill went into produc- 
tion in Oct. 1939 treating 850 tons of ore daily from the 
Waite mine, brought to the mill by aerial tram, plus 150 
tons of ‘Lower A’ development ore via the new ‘A’ 
shaft. At the year end, the ‘Lower A’ orebody was 
estimated to contain 3,157,000 tons averaging 6.2% 
copper and 4.6% zinc. Although the metal prices and 
net return were inadequate, this new orebody and mill 
became available at just the right moment to make a 
substantial contribution in supplying zinc and copper 
for Canada’s war effort. 


New legislation imposed an Excess Profits tax on all 
industry to help defray Canada’s war costs and there 
was no relief for new mines. Waite Amulet’s federal 
taxes in 1940 were about ten times those in 1939. 
Base metals had suddenly become scarce and so were 
miners. By the time the Germans invaded Holland and 
Belgium, there were no miners available for under- 
ground development. Due to war-time requirements, 
all reports to shareholders omitted information 
regarding tonnage, grade and production. The 
Canadian dollar fell to 90.9¢ U.S. and gold was worth 
$38.50 U.S. per ounce. The initial Waite Amulet 
dividend of 10¢ per share, paid in July, amounted 
to $330,000 out of a net profit of $734,000 for 1940. 


Dr. PETER PRICE 


AMULET DUFAULT MINES, LIMITED 


This Company was incorporated under a Dominion 
Charter on Dec. 30, 1940 by Waite Amulet and Lake 
Dufault Mines Ltd. to encompass the entire ‘Lower A’ 
orebody, lying mostly on the Amulet side of the 
boundary with Lake Dufault Mines. This would permit 
it to be mined with maximum safety and efficiency. At 
the suggestion of Lake Dufault, the new joint company 
had no rights deeper than 150 ft. below the 1000 ft. 
level. It was capitalized at 3,525,000 shares at $4 per 
share, with Lake Dufault holding 220,000 shares and 
Waite Amulet having 3,300,000 shares (93.5%): the 
same number as its own shares outstanding. Waite 
Amulet would manage the operation, hoist the ore up 
its central shaft, treat it in the new mill and sell the 
resulting zinc concentrates, refined copper and 
precious metals. 


Application was made to the Minister of National 
Revenue requesting that Amulet Dufault be con- 
sidered a new business under the Excess Profits Tax 
Act, also that it be classified as a new mine and 
therefore exempt from income tax for three years. 
Oliver Hall estimated the Amulet Dufault ore reserves 
at 4 million tons with the same average grade as before 
and a specific gravity of 8.3 cubic feet per ton. 


The Directors were those of Waite Amulet plus W. B. 
Maxwell representing Lake Dufault Mines. J. Y. 
Murdoch was President. An initial Amulet Dufault 
dividend of 10¢ per share was paid to the two 
participating companies in Sept. 1941. As Amulet 
Dufault Mines was nota public company, its operations 
were not publicly reported but included in subsequent 
Waite Amulet and Lake Dufault reports to their 
shareholders. 


WAR DEMAND FOR ZINC 


The new mill went into production two months after 
the war started and in 1940 treated 1200 tons per day, 
of which 900 tons of copper-zinc ore came from Amu- 
let Dufault and 300 tons from the original Waite zinc 
orebody. In April 1941 the zinc concentrate produc- 
tion for the next three years was sold by British Metal 
Company (Canada) Ltd. at $15.50 per ton, f.o.b. the 


mill. At the request of the Canadian Metals Controller 
for more zinc, the mill was extended to treat 1500 tons 
per day at a cost of $300,000. Copper metal produc- 
tion per month was 2100 tons and the zinc content of 
concentrates averaged 1500 tons. The ‘Lower A’ ore, 
as anticipated, proved to be refractory with an initial 
zinc recovery of only 66%, due to talc and high iron 
content. The profit on this zinc ore was only $1 per ton. 


In a few months Garnet Copeland, the Mill 
Superintendent, with continued help from McLachlan 
and Ames at Noranda, improved the metallurgy: zinc 
recovery increased to 80%, the grade of zinc concen- 
trate was raised to 52%, and production went up to 
4800 tons of concentrate per month. The zinc price 
f.o.b. the mill was 3%¢ U.S. per Ib. with the Canadian 
dollar pegged at 90.5¢ U.S. The extra copper from the 
300 ton extension was sold at 11%¢ U.S., f.a.s. New 
York, and the extra zinc sold at %¢ more than the 
regular production. Earnings in 1941 were $1.94 mil- 
lion or 59¢ per share with dividends of 40¢ per share. 


Due to the continued shortage of zinc, the Metals 
Controller again asked that the Waite Amulet mill be 
extended from 1500 to 1800 tons per day. The Direc- 
tors were reluctant to approve this as it would unduly 
shorten the life of the mine. Moreover, the extra 
earnings resulting from the previous mill expansion 
were still exposed to excess profits tax, in spite of 
assurance from the Metals Controller that this would 
not be the case. The extra zinc production also meant 
still less development work. However, the second 
300 ton mill extension was in operation in Feb. 1943, 
with 1000 tons of ore coming from the ‘Lower A’ 
orebody, 450 tons from the Waite and 350 tons from 
Amulet ‘C’ orebody. Over $4 million was earned in 
1943 and working capital increased to $5.24 million. 


WAR-TIME METAL SALES 


A price of 12.4¢ per Ib. was received on 2920 tons of 
surplus copper produced prior to Oct. 1941 and the 
New York export price applied on all other surplus 
copper. The price for copper under the British Minis- 
try of Supply contract was 10.53¢ per Ib. in 1942 
when production was 22,330 tons of copper and 
38,380 tons of zinc concentrate. The U.S. zinc tariff 
was reduced from1.2¢ to 0.75¢ per Ib. of zinc and 
concentrate sold to the U.S. realized $26 per ton, 
f.o.b. the mine. Earnings were 78.4¢ per share and 
1942 dividends totalled 40¢ per share as in 1941. 
Waite Amulet stock was selling at $4.30. 


The Federal Board of Referees fixed the Standard 
Profits of Amulet Dufault at $1.69 million, being 12% 
of the capitalization. In mid-1942, the Government 
granted special depletion allowances to Waite Amulet 
and Amulet Dufault under the War Exchange Conser- 
vation Act. This appeared to provide that excess profits 
taxes would be at the minimum rate. At the time, there 
were only 4000 shareholders of whom 86% were 
resident in Canada, holding 96% of the shares out- 
standing. 


The war-time governmental restriction in regard to 
publishing production data was lifted in 1943. The 


Amulet Dufault ore reserves were reported at 3 mil- 
lion tons averaging 5.7% copper and 4.7% zinc, a de- 
crease of 15% since the end of 1940 when publication 
of ore reserves ceased. The other Waite Amulet ore 
reserves were 200,000 tons of 4% copper ore plus 
260,000 tons of 15% zinc ore, a decrease of about 
25%. Waite Amulet’s copper production amounted to 
about 8.25% of Canada’s ouput during the period 
1940-43 inclusive. Silver was 44¢ Cdn. per oz. and 
gold was $38.50 Cdn. per ounce. 


In 1944 Murdoch, Waite and Ken Creery (1894-), 
the President of the British Metal Company (Canada) 
Ltd. and Kerry Brindley of Falconbridge Nickel Co. 
flew with others from Labrador to Prestwick in a 
Trans-Canada Airways “Goose” hydraplane to confer 
with the British Ministry of Supply in regard to termi- 
nation of U.K. contracts and post-war metal markets. 


Fred Connell, who had been President of Amulet 
and a Director of Noranda, became Deputy Metals 
Controller in Ottawa in 1942. He later succeeded 
George Bateman as Metals Controller when the latter 
went to Washington in 1944. Connell advised the 
copper producers that as a result of discussions Lord 
Keynes had in Ottawa, the United Kingdom would not 
be contracting for any more Canadian copper. 
Fortunately, Lord Keyne’s prediction did not turn out 
to be correct. Contracts for 52% zinc concentrate 
amounting to 6500 tons per month, were in force in 
1944, but the copper contract with the British Ministry 
of Supply terminated along with other Commonwealth 
contracts on Jan. 31, 1945. 


N. A. TIMMINS 


PYRITE CONCENTRATE 


Noranda with many millions of tons of high grade 
pyritic material in the Horne mine did extensive 
research in regard to separating and marketing the 
available sulphur and iron. Several pulp and paper 
companies purchased pyrite concentrate containing 
50% sulphur to produce sulphuric acid instead of 
buying elemental sulphur from Texas, which was more 
expensive. Waite Amulet took advantage of this de- 
velopment to sell considerable pyrite concentrate. 
By-product sulphur from Western sour gas wells had 
not yet become available. Through the British Metal 


Co. (Canada), 126,000 long tons of pyrite concentrate 
(FeSz2) were sold to the National Lead Co. of New 
York at the rate of 4200 tons per month out of a 
production of 6800 tons. 


Commencing in Sept. 1940, Canadian companies 
paid a ‘war bonus’ of 25¢ per shift to employees based 
on the Cost-of-Living Index. The basic wage rate then 
for unskilled labour was 44¢ per hour plus a cost-of- 
living allowance of 9¢ per hour. In April 1946, there 
were only 277 onthe payroll. H.A. Berube was a mine 
shift boss at the Waite at the time. He became Assis- 
tant Manager of Gaspé Copper Mines in 1957; Man- 
ager there from 1962-1965; and Manager at Noranda 
from 1965 to 1975. 


THE REAL HONOUR ROLL 


Employees Killed In Action: Wilton G. Armour 
Michael Baran 
Guy Bertrand 
John Franklin Carr 
H. P. Croome 
Allan D. W. Cuthbert 
Hugh Cuthbertson 
Melvin Hammell 
Rolland Laferte 
John W. Parysek 
J. Keith Willis 


J. J. Cronin 
Gerald Henderson 


Prisoners-of-War: 


Other Enlisted Employees: 


W. J. H. Aiken 
H. C. Anderson 


Allan A. MacLeod 
Franklin A. Moore 


H. G. Anderson A. W. McGuire 
G.L. Armitage Sterling McKay 
John Bleau T. A. Nichols 

W. Boissoneault L. E. Parker 

M. H. Boyer A. N. Peachman 

D. A. Buchanan Kenneth Reasbeck 
Clyde Campbell J. E. Seneschal 

J. N. V. Cleary Earl D. Serson 
H.L. Conlon E.R. S. Smith 


Archie Davidson 
Lomer De Blois 
Donald J. Douglas 
J. E. Duquette 


G. A. Percy Smith 
Robert J. Somers 
T. A. Standing 
Austin Stanton 


Fred Duval Arthur E. Strutt 

1. W. Hamilton Richard St. Pierre 
L. T. Hawley H. Tyrell 

H. E. Jordan H. H. Wagner 
Karl Kish Horace Wight 

A. L. Kemp A. Winkiewicz 
Malcolm MacDonald W. J. Wort 


John R. Macintyre 


END OF THE WAR 


Waite’s earnings in 1945 were 70.8¢ per share com- 
pared with 84.5¢ in 1944. Dividends of 75¢ were paid 
in both years. Mine production was 15% below 1944, 
due to reduced manpower, with copper output down 


12% and zinc down 35%. Ore reserves fell to 2.5 mil- 
lion tons — the decrease being about equal to the 
517,000 tons treated in the mill. At the end of 1945, 
working capital stood at some $5.86 million of which 
over $5 million was in Dominion of Canada bonds. 


The estimated post-war copper requirements of the 
United Kingdom amounted to 275,000 tons per year 
which might be supplied as follows: 


Rhodesia — 135,000 
Canada — 80,000 
South Africa — 11,000 
Others — 49,000 


In addition to this 80,000 tons, Canada’s domestic 
requirements were estimated at 50,000 tons and sales 
to the U.S.A. at a minimum of 15,000 tons. Against this 
available market of 145,000 tons, Canada had 
produced 167,000 tons in 1946 and 247,000 tons 
in 1944. 


J. Y. MURDOCH 
PRICE CONTROL 


Canadian copper consumption fell off with the clos- 
ing of government munition plants. This increased 
exportable surplus was sold at 13.5¢ U.S. at U.K. ports 
compared with the Canadian government-controlled 
domestic price of 11%¢ per Ib. With the continued 
closure of the London Metal Exchange, the only 
quoted world price was the U.S. Export Price, but 
Ottawa continued to control the Canadian price far 
below, which necessitated the maintenance of the 
war-time pooling of sales by Canadian copper pro- 
ducers. Protests were ignored even when the world 
price rose to 16¢ U.S. in mid-1946 and the Canadian 
dollar remained pegged at 90.5¢ U.S. This, of course, 
encouraged a fictitious domestic demand which rose 
from 31,000 tons in 1937 to about 80,000 in 1946. The 
scrap dealers and others made a killing at the loss of 
the producers. Canadian mines were thus encouraged 
to export their concentrates rather than have them 
smelted and refined in Canada. It was not until Jan. 22, 
1947, when the U.S. Export Price was at 16%¢ per Ib., 
that the Ottawa bureaucrats finally removed their con- 
trol of the domestic price of copper. This then com- 
pared with a world price of 21¢ per Ib. 


POST WAR 


The Noranda smelter was shut down by a strike 
called by the International Union of Mine, Mill & Smel- 
ter Workers (CIO) from Nov. 22, 1946 to Feb. 28, 
1947. This required stockpiling of copper concentrate 
at Waite Amulet. 


Ore reserves at the end of 1946 were down to 2.1 
million tons and if no further ore was found, oper- 
ations could cease in about four years’ time. The Waite 
Amulet stock traded at between $4 and $5 per share. 
The Amulet ‘F’ shaft was re-opened to extract some 
30,000 tons of 3.2% copper and 10% zinc ore re- 
maining in that orebody. The ‘C’ orebody was also 
re-opened to remove some 50,000 tons averaging 
10.6% zinc, 14% copper and 4 oz. silver per ton. The 
schedule for the Amulet Dufault orebody involved 
removing the main pillar which contained higher than 
average grade ore. The scarcity of miners continued 
with only 265 on the payroll. 


A Standard Profit for the Company was finally estab- 
lished in 1947 for the purpose of Excess Profits Tax. 
This resulted in a special tax reserve of $475,000 set 
up in 1940 being no longer required. 


The original Waite mine was practically exhausted 
in 1947. However, with no expenditure for develop- 
ment work, the $3.78 million earned that year was the 
second best since 1943. Mill heads averaged 5.7% 
copper and the average price was over 18¢ per Ib. 
Zinc production, however, was almost cut in half when 
average mill heads fell from 5.4% in 1946 to 3.4%. In 
Jan. 1948 the price of zinc increased to 12¢ per Ib. 
from 10%¢ and that summer, the accumulated 
stockpiled zinc concentrate was sold to Antwerp 
and Japan. Underground operations at the original 
Waite mine terminated in 1948. 


THE EAST WAITE OREBODY 


There was relief when another orebody called the 
Waite No. 3 or East Waite, located over half a mile east 
of the original Waite mine and over two miles from the 
mill, was discovered in 1948 and an exploration shaft 
was sunk. This was the best year to date for earnings, 
showing a net profit of over $6.25 million or $1.90 per 
share. Both copper and zinc production were less 
than during wartime, but the average prices received 
were 22.2¢ per Ib. for copper and 12.7¢ for zinc 
compared with 11%¢ and 8¢ in wartime. All the 
copper was sold in Canada. The stock reached a 
to-date high of $9.85 per share. 


Earnings fell off in 1949 to $5.14 million or $1.56 
per share with metal prices down about 10%. The mill 
treated 5% more ore than in 1948 and zinc production 
was up 44% but copper production was off 40%. Ina 
private deal with Noranda in 1948, Waite Amulet 
purchased 383,000 shares of The Mining Corporation 
of Canada Ltd. at $12.50 per share. 


The Hon. J. E. Perrault died in mid-1948 and was 
succeeded on the Board by H. L. Roscoe, the Vice 
President of Noranda. In Jan. 1950, J. H. C. Waite 
died suddenly followed by both H. W. Chadbourne 


and A. L. Ellsworth. They were succeeded on the 
Board by J. R. Bradfield (1899-), J. R. Timmins 
(1888-1971) and N. C. Urquhart (1893-1966) — all 
being directors of Noranda. 


The Directors and Officers in 1950 were: 

James Y. Murdoch — President 

J. R. Bradfield — Vice President 
Oliver Hall 

J. |. Rankin 

H. L. Roscoe 

J. R. Timmins 


N.C. Urquhart 
C. H. Windeler — Secretary 
R. G. Rudolf — Treasurer 


Harold Pinnock — Ass't Treasurer 
T. E. Little continued as Manager. 


Ore reserves at the end of 1950 stood at 1,880,000 
tons including an estimated 700,000 tons averaging 
4% copper and 3% zinc in the new East Waite orebody. 
The shaft was sunk and exploration drilling done from 
the 1550 ft. level. This work increased the estimate for 
the East Waite to 1,028,000 tons, which was exempt 
from income tax to the end of 1954. 


Teese 


ORE RESERVES 


The Amulet ‘C’ orebody was exhausted in 1951 and 
the Waite ore reserves exceeded the Amulet Dufault 
tonnage. Zinc production dropped about 37% in 1951 
but the average price was 19¢ Cdn. compared with 
15¢ in 1950. The price of copper also increased from 
23.5¢ to 27.75¢ Cdn. The Canadian dollar was allowed 
to float and rose to 95¢ U.S. This did not help. 
However, earnings in 1951 were $1.59 per share 
compared with only $1.02 in 1950. The price of the 
shares varied between $10 and $14 on the Toronto 
Stock Exchange. 


Ore reserves for 1952 were down to 1,675,000 tons 
with only 650,000 tons remaining at the Amulet 
Dufault. At this point, some 6.4 million tons had been 
extracted. The price of copper rose to 32¢ U.S. while 
the zinc price declined from a ceiling of 19.5¢ U.S. to 
15¢ per Ib. and the U.S. Import duty of 0.6¢ per Ib. was 
re-imposed. The zinc price continued to fall after the 


London Metal Exchange re-opened. Earnings for 1952 
were $1.47 per share. 


Some 372,000 tons of ore were treated in 1953 of 
which one-third came from Amulet Dufault. Ore 
reserves remained at 1.62 million tons. The net profit 
for 1953 was $1.94 per share from which dividends of 
$1.40 were paid, the same as in 1952. The price of 
Waite Amulet shares on the Toronto Stock Exchange 
fell off to between $8.75 and $12.50. 


UNION SECURITY 


Operations were suspended for two months late in 
1953 when the United Steelworkers of America called 
strikes at anumber of mines in Ontario and Quebec to 
force the ‘check-off’ of union dues from the wages of 
all employees. A 7%% wage increase was granted but 
not the ‘check-off’. Unfortunately for Canada, this was 
later taken out of the hands of workmen and employers 
by politicians in both Provinces and imposed by law. 
This strike also closed the operation for the first six 
weeks of 1954. 


Oliver Hall died in Feb. 1954 and was succeeded on 
the Board by Dick Porritt, then the General Manager 
of Noranda. From the outset, the Company had not 
engaged in exploration activities beyond its own 
property. The parent company was well equipped and 
experienced in this field and Hall and the other 
Directors saw little point in duplicating these efforts. 
The Company had a large property of its own and 
it seemed wise to explore this carefully without 
proceeding much beyond it. 


More Mining Corporation shares were bought, 
increasing the Company’s holding to 435,750 shares 
or 20.4% of the shares outstanding. Dividends totalling 
$5 per share were received on these shares in the four 
years 1950-53. 


THE METAL MARKET 


The price for copper had been 30¢ U.S. per Ib. since 
Feb. 1953 but the varying premium on the Canadian 
dollar slightly reduced this in Canadian funds. The 
U.S. Government bought 100,000 tons of Chilean 
copper for its stockpile which strengthened a rather 
hesitant world market. The price of zinc was 13¢ U.S. 
per lb. at the beginning of 1953 but fell off to 10¢ due 
to large inventories in Europe. 


The Waite mill treated 430,400 tons of ore or 1400 
tons per day during the 10.5 months after the strike in 
1954, producing over 20,500 tons of copper and 
11,500 tons of zinc in concentrate, also 83,800 long 
tons of pyrite. Dividends of $1.40 per share were 
continued. 


The copper price continued to rise following strikes 
at American mines and in Chile and Rhodesia. The 
price in London reached 46¢ U.S. in March 1955. The 
U.S. Government relieved the situation by announcing 
sales of stockpiled copper which dropped the London 
price to 38¢ U.S. Zinc was more stable, remaining at 
12¢ U.S. with low inventories. The price of Waite 
Amulet shares reached an all time high of $17. The 


Company was in a strong financial position with over 
$10 million earned surplus represented by good 
investments. 


WEST MACDONALD LTD. 


Noranda had a 46% interest in West Macdonald 
Mines which was located about five miles east of the 
Waite Amulet mill. The mine had some nine million 
tons of pyritic material containing 3%% zinc. Waite 
Amulet made an agreement with West Macdonald Ltd. 
to treat 1000 tons per day of this pyritic zinc ore com- 
mencing in mid-1955. This ironically required further 
increasing of the mill capacity to 2000 tons per day at 
a cost of $500,000 to be repaid by a toll charge on the 
West Macdonald ore. They hoped to sell the pyrite 
concentrate for sulphuric acid production. Their 1000 
tons would be brought to the Waite mill by a long 
aerial tramway. This had some appearance of being 
beneficial in cutting back Waite Amulet’s production 
from 1400 to 1000 tons per day, without increasing 
unit costs, and stretching out its limited ore reserves. 


With the mill capacity increased, West Macdonald 
ore started coming in August 1955. Some 353,000 
tons were treated in 1956; 330,000 tons in 1957; and 
265,000 tons in 1958. The price of zinc fell to 10%¢ per 
Ib. at the end of 1958; the price of sulphur was 
reduced; and this ill-conceived project was shut down. 


MORE INVESTMENTS 


Additional shares of Mining Corp. were purchased 
to raise the Company's holding to 439,000 shares with 
a book value of over $5 million. With the end of ore 
reserves in sight, the Directors considered it advisable 
to invest a substantial portion of surplus funds in 
continuing mining interests. 


Commencing in 1955, the Company purchased 
222,000 shares (7.3%) of Geco Mines Ltd., under an 
agreement with Noranda and other associated com- 
panies and undertook to lend $2.4 million to help 
bring this promising mine into production. The 
Geco Mine is located at Manitouwadge, Ontario, north 
of Lake Superior. 


Waite also loaned $3.9 million to Gaspé Copper 
Mines, another subsidiary of Noranda, to help it com- 
mence smelting operations at Murdochville, Quebec 
by the end of 1955. All of these funds were to be 
repaid out of first earnings. Federal taxes of $1.125 
million were paid that year which had not applied in 
1954. Earnings amounted to $2.24 per share and divi- 
dends were continued at $1.40. 


Waite Amulet made a further investment of 
$393,000 in 1957 for a 24.4% interest in Empresa 
Fluorspar Mines Limited which owned a small high 
grade fluorspar mine operating near San Luis Potosi, 
Mexico. It shared a 65% interest in this project with 
another Noranda subsidiary, Compania Minera La 
India of Nicaragua. Two other Canadian mining 
companies: Teck-Hughes Gold Mines Ltd. and 
Lamaque Mining Co., also participated in this mining 


property which had been in operation on asmall scale 
for about three years. Tom Little represented Waite 
Amulet on the Empresa Fluorspar Board. 


DEPLETED ORE RESERVES 


The prospect of finding another Waite orebody or of 
continuation of interesting mineralization at greater 
depths looked very poor. After mining 400,000 tons 
of ore, the total reserves at the end of 1955 were down 
214,000 tons to 1.13 million tons. In 1956, 310,000 
tons were mined and the reserves reduced by 148,000 
tons to 986,000 tons. The price of copper fell to 36¢ 
U.S. at the end of 1956 and was 32¢ in April 1957 with 
no prospect of improving soon. Barring major strikes, 
the world supply of copper seemed adequate. Zinc at 
11.5¢ was also dull but additions were still being made 
to the U.S. Government stockpile. 


The Province of Quebec removed from their 
Corporation Tax Act the provision whereby companies 
paying mining duties were exempt from other 
provincial tax on income and fixed this new tax rate at 
9%. The effect of this was that the combined rate of 
federal and provincial taxes on income, apart from the 
actual mining duties, was 5% higher. 


A net profit of $1.65 per share was earned in 1956 
compared with $2.24 in 1955 and dividends of $1.40 
continued. However, earnings in 1957 fell to $1.02 
per share and dividends were reduced to $1.05. 
Copper and zinc prices were 33% and 39% lower and 
Waite Amulet’s copper production was down 12.5%. 
World copper stocks increased by 104,000 tons in 
1957. Despite U.S. stockpile purchases of 179,000 
tons of zinc, smelter stocks of zinc increased by 98,000 
tons. Waite’s 1957 year-end ore reserves were down 
to 846,000 tons of slightly lower grade sufficient for 
only three years’ operations. 


A GOOD MINE DIES HARD 


With zinc down to 10.8¢ and copper selling at under 
26¢ per lb., Waite’s 1958 earnings were reduced to 
60¢ per share and dividends paid were reduced to 
55¢. The average grade of mill heads was 3.5% copper 
and 3.6% zinc. The ore reserves were down to 591,000 
tons, sufficient for only two years’ operations, and 
Waite shares were trading at about $6. 


Metal prices improved late in 1959 partly due to 
strikes at U.S. mines in the last third of the year, but the 
U.S.A. applied a 1.7¢ import tax on copper and import 
quotas on zinc. These moves were serious blows to 
Canadian mines on which U.S. smelters and 
consumers traditionally relied for supplies. 


The premium on Canadian funds, which had 
adversely affected Waite’s prices somewhat for eight 
years, rose to an average of 4.1% compared with 2.9% 
in 1958. However, with exploration work discontinued 
and with underground operations on a salvage basis, 
earnings increased slightly in 1959 to 91¢ per share 
from which dividends of 80¢ were paid. Various pockets 
of ore previously unknown or regarded as uneconomic 
were mined and after extracting 311,000 tons, ore 


reserves at the year end were only reduced 41,000 
tons to 550,000 tons, 


Exploratory diamond drilling, on surface and 


underground, carried out continuously since 1937, — 


involved 3908 holes totalling 1,684,700 ft. at a cost of 
$3,470,000. The Directors felt that the entire property 
had been thoroughly examined. 


THE FUTURE? 


Waite’s investments in Mining Corporation and 
Geco Mines stood at 475,250 shares (22%). and 
232,000 shares (8%) respectively. Geco reduced its 
loan by $1,111,000 and paid an initial dividend. Gaspé 
Copper Mines also repaid $2.4 million. Small 
participations were taken in Orchan Mines Ltd., a 
zinc-copper prospect in the Matagami Lake area in 
Quebec, also in Waite’s neighbour, Consolidated 
Vauze Mines Ltd., which had a copper orebody north 
of the Waite boundary and was installing a 300 ton mill. 
Revenue from investments in 1959 was $755,000 or 
23¢ per share. 


James Y. Murdoch retired as the original Waite- 
Ackerman-Montgomery and Waite Amulet President 
in 1959, after 26 years of outstanding service, but 
remained on the Board. He was succeeded by John 
Bradfield who in turn was succeeded as Vice President 
by Dick Porritt, Waite Amulet’s initial Manager. 


Earnings in 1960 were 99¢ from which dividends of 
80¢ were paid. After extracting 297,000 tons of ore, 
some 327,000 tons remained of which only 34,000 
tons were in the East Waite mine. With the strikebound 
U.S. copper mines back at work and with world 
production at record levels, there was an over-supply 
of copper in the last half of 1960 and most producers 
reduced production somewhat during this period. 


The Company was still in a strong financial position 
with working capital of $10.24 million and holding 
investments with a book value of over $11 million. 
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In 1961 some 248,000 tons were mined, mainly 
from pillars and ore remnants. The price of copper had 
dropped below 30¢ U.S. per Ib. and zinc at 11.5¢ per 
lb. was also lower. In fact, the London Metal Exchange 
copper quotation was at its lowest level in three years. 


The East Waite orebody was finished after extracting 
1.65 million tons averaging 4.1% copper during its 
nine year life. The only remaining ore was at the 
Amulet Dufault ‘Lower A’ orebody which was 
exhausted in Oct. 1962. A net profit of 7O¢ was realized 
for this last full year of operations and dividends of 
equal amount were paid. This brought the total of 
regular dividends paid to $68 million. 


With no further ore in sight, the Company 
approached neighbouring Lake Dufault Mines about 
purchasing the Waite mill for treating their new high 
grade orebody. However, Lake Dufault was taken over 
by Falconbridge Nickel Mines Ltd. and decided to 
build a 1200 ton mill. Arrangements were made to 
remove equipment, dismantle and remove all Waite 
Amulet buildings, fence in all openings and cap shaft 
collars. The revegetation program for tailings areas 
would be extended and maintained. 


Little's dismantling program of bringing 
underground equipment, rails, pipe wire, etc. up the 
various shafts was accomplished without a 
compensable accident in 1961. As a result of this 
performance, Waite Amulet was awarded The 
Canadian Institute of Mining and Metallurgy’s John T. 
Ryan Safety Trophy for Canada that year. The same 
trophy had also been won in 1954. 


NO HOLDING COMPANY 


A final investment was made in another Canadian 
resource industry. An opportunity developed in 1961 
to acquire valuable timber limits in Central British 
Columbia by purchasing an 85% interest in Northwood 
Mills Ltd. for $2.75 million.The price included four 
sawmills. This appeared to be a desperation move to 
some people, but it was a bargain and evolved into a 


ae 


very wholesome diversification for those shareholders 
who continued their interest beyond the subsequent 
winding-down procedure. 


In November 1961 Noranda, holding 68% of the 
Waite Amulet shares, offered to purchase the 
outstanding balance on the basis of one share of 
Noranda for each seven shares of Waite. The Noranda 
stock closed at $51% the day before the offer and 
Waite Amulet shares closed at $6 bid. As might be 
expected, this offer was very well received; 212,622 
Noranda shares were issued and the Company 
became a wholly-owned subsidiary of Noranda which 
gained some 3000 shareholders. By accepting 
Noranda shares, Waite shareholders still retained an 
interest in a base metal mining company. 


In the wind-up of Waite Amulet’s affairs, Noranda 
received a total of $33.82 million in final settlement, 
plus investments worth $1.1 million. This, together 
with the $68 million distributed over the years as 
regular dividends, comprised a total dispersal of over 
102.9 million Canadian 1963 dollars. 


The mining and milling operation terminated in 
October 1962. The only remaining assets then were 
the 24% operating interest in the Mexican mine 
through Empresa Fluorspar Mines and the 85% 
interest in timber limits and sawmills through 
Northwood Mills Ltd. in British Columbia. 


FOR THE RECORD 


The nine assorted Waite Amulet and Amulet Dufault 
orebodies containing 9.64 million tons were actively 
mined during the quarter century from 1936 to 1961. 
Of this, 2.92 million tons came from the original 
Waite-Ackerman-Montgomery property; 1.29 million 
from the original Amulet claims; and 5.10 million came 
from the Amulet portion of the ‘Lower A’ orebody. This 
of course, in retrospect, made the Amulet claims far 
more important than the Waite-Ackerman-Montgomery 
ground. The operation came into maximum production 
during World War II when labour was very scarce and 
copper and zinc were at bargain prices. There was 
some assistance from a controlled 90.9¢ Canadian 
dollar. The operation augmented Noranda’s picture 


during those years by providing feed for its smelter 
and for Canadian Copper Refiners Ltd. at Montreal. 


When Waite ran out of ore in 1962, Noranda and 
other affiliated zinc mines in Eastern Canada were 
building the Canadian Electrolytic zinc reduction plant 
at Valleyfield, Quebec. Had this facility been available 
during the war, it would have made a great difference 
to Waite Amulet’s earnings. Prior to 1960, there was 
insufficient zinc ore available in Eastern Canada to 
warrant a reduction plant. 


Tom Little, Ernie Hillman and their crew developed 
many first class miners who contributed to the 
performance of other mining projects in Northwestern 
Quebec, particularly in the Chibougamau and 
Matagami areas. Little became General Manager of 
Orchan Mines Ltd. in 1961 and took many Waite 
Amulet people with him. All others were offered 
employment by Noranda. Tom Little modestly retired 
with great honour from active service in the mining 
industry in December 1963. J. N. “Bud” Cleary 
contributed helpful data for this unglossed Noranda 
Group narrative, particularly in connection with the 
Honour Roll and the Personnel record. 


From the time that Montgomery and McDonough 
staked claims in 1924 to termination of mining and 
milling in 1962, there had been a great change in 
Northwestern Quebec. A great deal of new wealth had 
come from many base and precious metal mines. 
Thousands of people had found employment and 
learned a trade or profession. Communities were 
established with homes, schools, churches, hospitals, 
places of business and recreation. No other 
development or industry could have produced such 
new wealth in this northern area as was done by the 
mining industry. In some way, all Canadians from coast 
to coast benefited from the persistent efforts of those 
who participated in the Waite Amulet project. 


This historical record is basically to honour all those 
who found, developed, operated, managed, 
administered and worked at the Waite Amulet. It is 
especially an inadequate, but sincere memorial to the 
eleven men who gave their lives in World War II in full 
expectation that freedom and democracy might 
survive — at least beyond their children’s generation. 


WAITE AMULET PERSONNEL 


Mech. Chief 

Manager Mine Supt. Mill Supt. Elect. Acct'nt. 
1937 Tom Little Sam Dempsey Jack Code 
1939 i A. A. McCloskey Keith Ralston . @ 
1940 ‘ ; Garnet Copeland Tom Rowan 
1942 zs : ‘ ‘ 
1943 a - Robert Bracken 2 
1946 ‘i Ernest Hillman # Bud Cleary 
1947 : - Carl Palmer 2 
1959 a Tom Nichols 
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